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Etty, Landseer, Leslie (many famous specimens), Linnell, Mulready 
(28 pictures and 14 drawing — a splendid muster), Roberts, Stotbard, 
Turner, and Wilkie. 

Mr. W. Ewart, M.P., has obtained an order for an inquiry into the 
facilities afforded to the public for comprehending works of Art, sci- 
ence, etc., in institutions supported by national grants j how far any 
written explanation, such as the particulars .of the subject, the date of 
the artist's life, or description of historical or scientific objects, is 
■ attached to the works. "We think the inquiry will show that but little 
has yet been done in this direction. 

The earliest of the yearly London exhibitions of paintings, the 
British .Institution, opened on the 7th instant. It contains very few 
striking works, but several of unpretending fidelity ; mere psuedo-Pre- 
Raphaelitisra is much on the decrease, while the leaven of real 
Pre-RaphaelitUm is everywhere. The best picture is a very wonderful 
and admirable snow scene on a heath, by Wolf, with a covey of par- 
tridges—the most exquisite, perhaps, of the many exquisite illustra- 
tions of bird-life by this German painter.. There is a very fine view 
at low water, by Mr. Oakes, the President of the Liverpool Academy, 
full of study and careful realization ; and an excellent little domestic 
scene by a Mr. Clark, very intense iu Wilkie-like truth of expression, 
—a pet rabbit found dead by two boys. 

Mr,. Thomas Woolner, the sculptor, is on the eve of completing a 
noble life-sized bust of Alfred Tennyson, in marble — of .which we 
shall probably have to speak again. 

The first picture sent up this year from Perth by Mr. Millais, has 
been visible recently in London. It is a small subject of a Highland 
soldier in the Crimean trenches, reading a letter from home,— the 
expression very quiet, but very subtle, too; the execution somewhat 
slight for Mr. Millais. 

The commission given to Mr. W. B. Scott by Sir Walter Trevelyan, 
for the decoration of his hall at Wallington, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
with a series of large oil pictures, illustrative of the history and the 
worthies of Northumberland, is one of the notabilities in British com- 
mission giving. 'Mr. Scott having earned golden opinions by his first 
work, " St. Cuthbert Prevailed upon to Accept a Bishopric, ,f — is now 
engaged on his second, " the Building of the Roman Wall." 

Mr. Buskin's next work is advertised to be published " shortly," — 
" Letters to Beginners in Art," with illustrations. His experience in' 
the class which he has formed at the Working Men's College will 
doubtless have been of use to him in this work ; he is also engaged in 
arranging the Turner water-colors, according to his offer to the trus- 
tees of the National Gallery, through the Timet. But where is the 
fifth volume of "Modern Painters," which was to have been out 
before the end of last year ? 

A movement is on foot for purchasing and offering to the National 
Gallery an oil picture of Jerusalem by the late Mr. Thomas Seddon,- 
who died in November last on his second journey to the East. The 
.view includes the Mount of Olives, Mount Moriah, the valley of 
JehoBhaphat, and other sites of the first interest, and is the acme of 
conscientious, uncompromising representation.' Mr. Ruskio, Denmark 
Hill, London) is the treasurer of the subscription which has been 
commended ; the names of Lord Godericb, Earl Grosvenor, Mr. 
Holman Hunt, the Rev. Mr. Maurice, Mr. Tennyson, and many others 
of influence and eminence, are also on the committee. An exhibition 
of Mr. Seddon's works will be held in May next, at the Society of 
Arts. — JSdinburg Weekly Review. 

IXttTOOH, Feb. 186T. 

" I have just seen what I know would put you iu ecstasy — the 
^Photographic exhibition. The knell of minor art is being tolled. 
Dutch painting and genre treatment are being realized in stere- 
oscopic views, such as make Wilkie himself commonplace, and 
no longer a rara avis. . Marvellous are those things, and the 
delight I have had in this rech&rcM collection Las been to me 
more intense than any I ever derived from oratorios or opera. 



I was telling he may keep his symphonies and his con- 
structive art, that I that evening, even under the glare of gas- 
light breathed the incense of a world of Nature— incomparable 
Nature I 

" Another exhibition of nearly equal interest has been that of 
the British Architects, of which Fergusson is president, and 
whom the. commissioners have appointed to the head of the 
Sydenham Palace. He is an excellent writer on his art. The 
competition designs here for the cathedral at Lille are very 
fine, also for the new Museum at Liverpool. The exhibition 
is strewed about with works upon' architecture, journals, port- 
folios of designs, etc. 

"Nothing can exceed the loveliness of this island. Already 
the spring flowers begin to pour into the market. Nature is 
more exuberaot here than she is with us. The products of life, 
the dairy, good butter, etc., are much more abundant. The 
crows fly about the city and perch on the tops of the houses, 
and game-poultry are seen rambling about the doors. It seems 
like the richness of the tropics to encounter such fine St. 
Michael's oranges and grapes, Ostend hares by the hundred, and 
singing-birds making the air reek with sound o' these hazy 
mornings. 

" London, since I last was here, is undergoing a great change. 
The advent of Polychromatic Art has dawned to enliven all this 
dingihess; and color-building, variegated bricks and encaustic 
tiles, bid fair in the next ten years to put a Tenetian hue all 
over this huge Babylon." 

Frederick Marsh, member of the Old Society of Painters 
in Water-Color, deceased. The effects of this noted artist, were 
sold at auction, at Brighton, England, on March 21st. Among 
the collection was a choice copy of "Turner's Liber Studi- 
orum," with Sir Thomas Lawrence's palette and the water- 
color box of Thomas Girtm. 
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NEW YORK, MAY, 1857. 



Oar friends will please observe, that on and after this date the Publishing 
and Editorial Offices of Thb Cbatoh are located at Jfo. 878 Broadway, N.T. 
Swing made arrangements with Mr. W. Hoixinqsworth to manage the busi- 
ness department of The Crayon, all letters and communications pertaining 
to the businessa matters of Hon Crayon are to be addressed to him: letter* 
■upon editorial business to be directed to the ■undersigned as heretofore. In 
both cases our friends wiU oblige us by adding the words " care of Thb 
Cbatoh" to the respective addresses. 

For the convenience of residents in the upper part of the city, an office for 
subscriptions., etc., will be continued at tlie Book-store of Mr. P. W. Chribtrrn, 
of whom the numbers can be procured as issued. 

Wholesale agents, Messrs. Dexter & Brother, No. 14 Ann street. • 

J. DURAND, 
Editor and Proprietor. 

New York, April 1st, 1857. 



Skd^rap- 



THE PHOTOGRAPH PORTRAIT. 

In a late number of the Some Journal^ Mr. N. P. "Willis de- 
votes two columus of Idlewild contemplation to some of the 
phases of photography, the text for his discourse being, we are 
sure, a very unsatisfactory phase of himself. Our suggestive con- 
frere is Only one among a thousand who are always more &r less 
dissatisfied with what may be truly termed a counterfeit pre- 
sentment of themselves in the shape of a photograph-like- 
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ness. This really wonderful, but yet mechanical, style of por- 
trait, rarely gives unqualified pleasure, owing to the inability of' 
the photographic principle to meet our intellectual demand 
upon it. In the photograph features are reproduced, through 
the instrumentality of light, a very unintelligent and very un- 
controllable agent. This creative power, unlike a court cham- 
berlain, does not stop to think about the law of precedence, but 
pounces directly on the object that first presents itself, intro- 
ducing it to our notice, without regard to our partialities, or 
any consideration of the relative importance one object may 
bear to another in social position. Paradoxical as it may 
appear, it- would seem as if light, like man, lost its moral 
power, and wrought out deeds of evil, when it condescends to 
•work in the dark of the camera. At all events it has a vulgar 
taste, as is evident by the way in which it ignores delicacy and 
refinement, seizing only upon the prominent objects which it is 
brought to bear upon. But we can best explain ourselves by illus- 
tration. Let us imagine the head of a person in pose before the 
camera ; tbe cheek and brow, with their exquisitely rounded sur- 
faces on a plane in advance of the lobe of the ear, and above 
the cheek the clear dark eyes in the luminous shadow of the 
brow, each with its bright little spark of reflection, imparting 
such vivacity to this wonderful organ; added to these we 
notice that the mouth is half concealed in tbe shadow of the 
nose, leaving a portion of the upper surfaces of the lips, toge- 
ther with the chin below, to claim similar consideration from 
the light which it bestows upon their above-named associates. 
Below all these suppose a stiff, starched, angular, staring -white 
6hirt collar — which nobody considers to be of any importance 
— and our subject is ready for comment, and the action of Mr. 
Photographer Light. To the very sensitive, but powerless 
plate in the camera, light is light no matter where it comes 
from ; accordingly, when exposed in the dark arena of the 
camera, and the illuminated head js let in upon the plate, this is 
at once attacked ferociously by all its prominent reflecting 
points, chin, lips, nose, eyes, ear, and last, though not least, 
shirt collar, all on different planes, and each of more or less 
value in the scale of expression. The plate embodies all these 
without distinction, Mr. Photographer Light being a true demo- 
cratic leveller, attaching no more importance to expression than 
a politician does to truth when it interferes with the high lights 
of his argument, so he permits the feature which strongest 
reflects light to be the most .conspicuous in the photograph. 
Consequently when we come to see the photograph of 
our head, we And first the shirt collar, then, perhaps, the 
lobe of the ear— the one by its whiteness and the other 
by its breadth of flat surface — radiating the greatest quan- 
tity of light ; next the nose and rim of the lips, while the 
broad, rounded surfaces of the majestic brow and the beau- 
tifully modelled cheek, so essential to expression, are left to 
look out for themselves. But what shall We say of the eye! 
Instead of the diamond-like point of light which gleams with 
ao much brilliancy, and is yet subdned like the serene reflection 
of a star in transparent water — intensified but not lost in the 
aqueous cavern of the eye-ball — we have a positive white spot 
surrounded by flat inky blackness, being a wholly external 
reflection without depth, and no more characteristic of the eye 
than if revealed to us from the slimy surface of an oyster. In- 
stead of expression we have a stare as disagreeable as a police- 
man's dark lantern on the background of midnight. A little 
observation and thinking will, therefore, enable any person to 
perceive that the camera, although obedient to the laws of phy- 



sical nature, is quite indifferent to the laws of our intellectual 
nature ; it is, in fact, a falsifying agent of that which we know 
to be true in nature. The camera does not stop to consider the 
relative situation of objects, so long as one possesses greater 
reflective power than another. If light should powerfully strike 
the ear, the ear will not be duly subordinated to the lips ; a pug 
nose laughs at the dignity of the brow; and nowhere but on 
the photograph has the element of gentility, represented by 
a clean shirt collar, so good a chance to enforce its preten- 
sions. So much for the positive action of light without regard 
to color. Few people are aware to what extent likeness depends 
upon color. Some countenances can only be represented by it, 
a secret, the comprehension of which will often account for 
dissatisfaction with the photograph. But we have no space to 
enlarge upon this point, color being too mysterious in its 
workings to be easily made intelligible. 

Ladies are generally indifferent subjects for the photograph, 
owing to the delicate texture of their skin and its coloring, 
and to the fact that, their expression of countenance is out of 
mechanical conformity with the mechanical workings of the 
instrument ; whereas the brawny and materialized face of man, 
from the nature and calling of his life, is in direct harmony 
therewith, showing the inability of the instrument to conceive 
and render expression, and its inevitable reduction to a mere 
anatomical diagram. A lady whose complexion exhibits any 
marked tint of yellow, also one whose features approximate to 
an even piano, are specially unfitted for photographic portrait- 
ure. Bilions temperaments and brunettes we are confident will 
never contribute to erect a monument in honor of Daguerre. 

Considering that the imperfections alluded to arise from the . 
imperfect adaptability of the laws of light to the end required, 
which skill can only partially aid, the photograph may be said to 
be unsatisfactory because it gives some points too forcibly, and 
others not at all. If we find any pleasing expression in a pho- 
tograph portrait, it is the result of chance, and we are content 
to pronounce it pleasing if it does not offend. The photograph 
is to be ranked with plaster casts taken from life; the form is 
apparent, but the spirit is wanting, or it bears the same relation 
to true portraiture that cast-iron buildings do to genuine archi- 
tecture. The various styles of tinting and painting photo- 
graphs are all attempts to repair the natural defects of the 
process, and are only laudable in so far as they are artistically 
executed ; when " retouched " by an artist (to use a technical 
"term), tbe photograph is sometimes improved ; but not one so 
treated is, or can bd eqnal to a wholly original portrait as it 
comes to us from the mind and brush of a true, intelligent 
artist. 

DOMESTIC ART GOSSIP. 

An opportunity presenting itself we are enabled this month 
to furnish a hasty comment upon the Art events of Washington. 
Several of the statues by Mr. Crawford, to be located in one of 
the pediments of the Capitol-extension, are now finished in 
marble. We simply mention the figures completed (referring 
our readers to the description of the pediment in the February 
nnmber of The Crayon of the present year); namely^ the 
"Soldier," the "Merchant," the two figures representing 
" Youth," the group of the " Teacher and his Scholar," the 
" Mechanic," the " Pioneer," and tho three figures composing 
the " Indian group," the central figure of " America," the last 
and largest of the series beiog the only one in an unfinished 
state. In our judgment, Mr. Crawford has been remarkably, 
successful throughout in the treatment of these subjects ; the 
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Soldier, the Mechanic, and the Pioneer, are fine'ideals of energy 
—the great American virtue ; these figure's are full of animation, 
and they are true embodiments of the characters personified. 
The more subtle elements of expression -required to give ah idea 
of the Teacher, as well as the' characteristics of the two boys 
who represent Youth, are equally powerful in a different way; 
the group of the Teacher seems to be particularly effective, 
perhaps the "Iudian Chief" may be pronounced the best 
Whether this verdict is due to the effect upon the mind of a con- 
templation of the extinction of the Indian race, or whether 
being a figure presenting' greater scope to the artist on account 
of its being free from die conventionalities of costume— whether 
its effect proceeds from a foregone conclusion, or is a result 
of the power of the sculptor's genius, we do not know— at 
all 6vehts, we think the Indian Chief, is the most impres- 
sive work.. Seen apart from any association with' the idea of 
the pediment, the figure tells, as we of to-day can foresee it, 
the mournful story of the Indian's 1 doom. He seems brood- 
ing over the consciousness of his destiny ; the evident rigidity 
of the muscles of the left arm, as it appears straightened out, 
with his hand resting on his knee, indicates, in its convulsive 
action," the impotent feeling which would prompt ' him to 
resist' destiny,' if resistance were of any avail. The merits of 
this' statue entitles it to reduplication, and a more advantageous 
position than the recess of the pediment. The chiefs son, al- 
though a .fine figure, does not seem to us so pertinently to 
express the thought intended ; the Indian wife with her infant 
is^ perhaps, the' niosb open to Criticism: in this figure we 
feel' too strongly that it was designed for the hampering 
single of the pediment. The figures of this pediment exhibit 
an ample range for the display of Mi*. Crawford's genius. The! 
country may well feel proud of Mr. Orawfordand of these works 
as illustrations of the Art of bur day. 

Of the paintings in the Capitol-extension little can be said 
that has any national or historical significance. Various com- 
in'ittee-rooms have been decorated in various styles. Viewed as 
specimens of decoration they are admirable of their kind, and 
they are, without doubt, the best in the country. The room 
devoted to. the department of agriculture pleases us most; and 
we hope to sep,*ai we understand there will be, others treated 
in the same style. . TT^on its walls are several designs painted 
in fresco, embracing " Cineidnatus called from the plow," 
"Putnam called from the plow to the siege of Boston;" 
allegorical representations of the '-" Seasons ;" medallions of 
"Washington and Lafayette, . surrounded by symbolical figures, 
and two small vignettes, one representing " Old fashioned reap- 
ing," and the other " New fashioned reaping ;" the former 
illustrated by figures with the sickle, and the latter a modern 
reaping machine in operation. Thus far these two. vignettes 
exhibit the most originality and applicability of any of the designs 
employed in the roomsnow finished. All the designs in this 
room are very creditably painted by Signor lirumidi. Had our 
artists been familiar with the process of fresco painting, the 
department of sculpture would not so wholly represent on this 
great national monument, the native artistic ability of this gene- 
ration. ■ "We must forego further mention of the Capitol-exten- 
sion until we caii do justice to the extension itself as a work of 
Art. There is more in it than meets the eye,or that "should be' 
alluded to in a hasty paragraph. 

The Exhibition op the "Washington Art Assooiation, ; 
owing to thVfact that it is so generally composed of works by 
American artists, is peculiarly interesting. The collection em- 



braces over 120 works in painting and sculpture; among which 
are the works of Horatio Stone, Rinehart, White, Sully, Weber, 
Shattnek," Hays, Church, Mignot, Ehninger,;Lahg, Washington, 
Heine, Lanmao, Craucb, Hall, Bellows,- Greene; Stanley, John- 
son, Stillman, Elliott, Leutze, Healy, Weir, Huntington, Rossiter, 
Durancl, West, Peale, Darley, Mayer, Gay, Hubbard^ Mrs; 
Dassel, and Hunt ; besides pictures by Cole, Robbe, Vanderlynj 
Inman, Allom, and other foreign and deceased artists, every 
work 1 being a characteristic specimen of the artists represented: 
The exhibition is quite successful. To give our readers a fur- 
ther idea of its purposes and condition, we append the 1 follow-* 
ing notice by a correspondent, prefacing it with the statement 
of our own belief, that no city in -the country offers the peculiar 
advantages of Washington as a place for an artist to make him- 
self known by his works, Dor the like advantages as a field for 
the future development of national Art. ' 

" The exhibition is in a building owned by Mr.°W. W. Corcoran, arid 
originally intended for a Library and Mechanic's Institute. This gen- 
tleman, with his accustomed liberality, has allowed the Association 
the use of it for one year free of rent. It is not through the exhibition 
alone that the Association tries to arouse interest for Art, but from 
time to time lectures are given on appropriate subjects. '. -The three first 
ones were given by Dr. Stone, the president, on the '. Importance of the 
Association ;' the second by Mr. George Taylor, on.' Art and. ;its Rela- 
tion to Civil Government ; thethird by Mr. J. Lander, on ' The Amer- 
ican Spirit and its Appreciation of Art.' These lectures were delivered 
on the lower'floor of the building, where a fine lecture-room will accom- 
modate from three. hundred to four hundred persons. a this same. 
floor are smaller apartments — for library, committee rooms, etc., etc. 

" The upper floor, where the exhibition is. held, is devoted entirely to 
one hall, a little larger than the lecture-room', and receiving its light 
from above, through two skylights. Here the pictures and sculpture 
are exhibited, whilst a smaller room contains the water-color, crayon, 
and pencil drawings. ' All departments are well represented. A very 
great advantage to this exhibition is the total absence of offensive 
works, vulgarly called " trash," and this feature does great credit to 
the contributors, as welt as to the com'mitteeof management. - 

?'The association' enjoys already an encouraging and satisfactory 
degree of patronage from the public, and it is hoped, that. it will soon 
become a permanent medium between artists and the public," ; 

We intended' to have made a digest of the pamphlet alluded' 
to in the following extract, but our contemporary of the BoBton 
Courier Laving performed the duty so ably, we give place to 
his remarks, saving a few extracts, which alack of space com- 
pels us to omit: 

" Southern Aet and its Appreciation. — A pamphlet is before 
us, by the kind attention of a friend, of sixty-five pages, entitled 
'Catalogue of Pictures Exhibited in theTraser Gallery, Charleston, 
1857, with descriptive and biographical Illustrations'.' ■ 
- " The Catalogue contains a description of no le'ss than three hurir 
dred and thirteen miniatures', all of them executed by Charles Eraser, 
Esq., of Charleston, South Carolina, during the last half century, and 
comprising the heads of not a few of the most distinguished persons 
in southern history; Here are. the likenesses of the Rutledges, the 
Phickneys, the Laurensesj the Petigrus, the Prioleaus,. the Hugers, the- 
De- Saussures, the Hamiltons, the' Hayneses, the . Turnfeuljs, the : 
Lowndeses, the .Cheveses, the Allstons, the Pringles, the Gadsdens, 
and many others of hardly inferior distinction. On the walls of the 
exhibition room, we learn, these miniatures were arranged in family. 
groups, and parents and children, husbands and wives, brothers and, 
siatore, the dead and the living, were thus re-united again by the magic 
touch of Art. ■,!**,. 

"In addition to these miniatures, the catalogue contains an account 
of'no less than a Tiundred and thirty-nine landscapes and fancy pieces,' 
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executed by the same accomplished artist, and which, formed a part of 
the same exhibition. , . 

"But the most interesting, part of the pamphlet before us, ia the 
biographical sketch of the artist by Dr..R. "W. Gibbes, of Columbia, 
and the supplementary notice oF hie productions by George S. Bry^n, 
Esq., a name so well known to the lovers of true Art. Dr. Gibbes' 
sketch commences as follows : — 

" ' South Carolina has given to the United States, in Washington AllBton, their 
greatest star in the galaxy of Art; and bright among the brightest of her living 
lights is the subject of this brief sketch.' - 

"It proceeds to speak of Charles Fraser ashaving been born in the 
city of Charleston, on the 20th August, 1782, and as having com- 
menced hia career in that city with his friends Washington Allston 
and Thomas Sully. A few years afterwards Malbone was in Charles- 
ton, and Allston, Malbone, and Fraser were, painting under the same 

io°f* .■•....■.■:..;,■. 

"Mr. Fraser, however, did. not confine; himself to the labors of the 
pencil.' Indeed,' he always considered himself rather as an amateur, 
than as a. professional artist.- He was a lawyer by profession, and 
was engaged in practice at the bar for eleven or twelve years. He 
was a literary man, also, — contributing largely to the Southern Quar- 
terly; Review and other journals, and delivering discourses on many 
important and interesting occasions.' 

. " "We are glad to see Charleston thus doing deserved honor to its 
own worthiest Mr. Fraser is still living, though much broken in 
health, — and one of the most interesting features of the exhibition 
was the occasional presence of the venerable artist, 'walking with 
gently bending steps among his own glorious productioneyand with 
sight enough yet left him to enjoy his works with astonishment.' 
Twenty or thirty.yflars ago, he was accustomed to yisit the north in 
the hot season, and to renew his intimacy with Allston and other 
friends, and 1 he is still most kindly remembered in Boston by those 
among the living who ever enjoyed the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
A few of his pictures, too, have found their wsy here, and were con- 
tributed by their owners on this occasion to the Charleston exhibition. 
One of them belongs to the Boston Athenaeum, — a mellow and beau- 
tiful Interior of a Monastery, with a' monk, kneeling before a tomb. 
Massachusetts owes South Carolina a deep debt for the gift of Wash- 
ington Allston, and We rejoice to find such evidence as this occasion 
and the 1 catalogue before us afford, that Art found other and worthy 
ministers in Charleston after Allston's departure, and that a spirit 
still exists there to cherish and sustain -their own native talent. ■ Such 
an exhibition as that which has just closed is as creditable tothe 
community by which it was set On foot, as it is to the artist for whose" 
immediate honor it was designed. 

Me. Chtjeoh has lately completed the picture of Niagara 
Falls, reproduced from the sketch previously noticed in. our 
columns. This picture,; as before remarked of the sketch, is 
treated in a very skillful manner. The spectator stands at a 
point on the Canada side, just above the Fall, looking directly 
upon the troubled waters, flowing at the very base line of the 
canvas;- the picture having no other foreground, the eye natu* 
rally travels with the current until it reaches the brink of the 
invisible abyss- into which the water tumbles; then running 
along the edge of the great- horse-shoe curve, towards the 
extreme right of the picture, the'eye follows round the receding 
bend to Goat Island, at which distant rfoirit the sheet of water 
first appears in full height, the base of the Fall, intermediately, 
being lost in the mist; looking up the river we see the foam-crest- 
ed rapids; and on the left we remark the fleeting accessories of 
the mist, and the half-broken rainbow, while the sky above' is 
slightly varied by a few straggliog clouds. To our mind, the 
grand effect of Niagara is expressed in this picture by the long 
lines of the horse-shoe fall, which take up so great a portion of 
it in their majestic sweep,; also -to- the fjact that no belittling 



object is allowed to divert the eye in the immediate foreground. 
So treated we realize the vast quantity of water, a characteris- 
tic which distinguishes this fall above all others in the world; 
we have never before seen it so perfectly represented; 
The color is true, the drawing is delicate, and the entire picture 
is conscientiously painted. "We regret that this fine work will 
not be in the forthcoming exhibition of the National Academy* 
Messrs. Williams, Stevens, Williams & Go. have purchased the 
picture, together with the copyright, for about the sum of 
$5,000. It is to be sent to England to be engraved in chromo- 
Jithography. The picture will be extensively exhibited in that 
country, where we think it will be exceedingly popular. 

, We hear that Ma. Palmer is engaged upon a design for the 
decoration of the remaining pediment of the Capitol-extension 
at Washington. The subject selected is the "Landing of the. 
Pilgrim Fathers," treated in alto-relievo. 

The exhibition by the Boston Athenteura and the Boston Art 
Club, will open on the 15th inst. The exhibition comprises 
five of Allston's best landscapes, hi* " Saul and the Witch of 
Ehdor," " Beatrice," " The Evening Hy mn," and several sketches 
which'have riot been exhibited since' the general ^ exhibition of 
his works: Page*s « Ceres," a portrait of James Russell'Lowell,' 
and an unfinished 'head of'himself. ' The T>6wse collection of 
water-colors, and paintings' by Hall, Hart, Hubbard, and 
Greene, of New York, and by the'Boston artists generally. ; 

The proprietors of Page's Yenus open it to the public, for a 
consideration, at a room in Tremont Bow. \ 

Mrs. Fabtty Kemble gave the Art Club, a benefit, which 
netted sufficient to make up the loss on the lectures. .... 

Truly is Art getting to be valuable when thieves steal pic- 
tures. The following paintings on exhibition in the rooms of 
the Boston Art Club, were lately removed .'—Benjamin Onarrip- 
ney, three pictures ; subjects — "Ohocorua Mountain and 
Lake;" two small studies from Nature, called" Autumn." WV 
A. Gay, four small pictures; subjects-^" Lake -Maggiorei" 
'♦Morning and Evening," "^Conway Meadowsj" * Village of St ■ 
Aribert." * M. Wight, two' pictures; 'subjects— "Portrait -of 
Geb; N.'Calvert," sketch from life— u A^Girl^itfrHat.'' R K 
Gerry, one picture; subject — "Lake 1 Winnepisseogee in' 
Autumn." F. 6; Frost, one picture; subject— "Sunset on Mi 
Desert."- A. G. Hoit, one picture; subject— "After Tinto- 
retto." M. G. Wheelock, a small water-color drawing. ■ 

v 

Mr. W. Hunt has executed a couple of. lithograph drawings 
from two pictures painted by himself. Cne represents the 
"Parisian Violet Girl," and the other, we believe, is entitled a 
"Savoyard." The former picture is at present in the exhibition 
at Washington. These^ drawings are charmingly executed in 
e^ery respect. The Yiolet Girl is a gem. 
, Mr.. Rinehaet, of Baltimore, is a sculptor just about enter-, 
ing, upon the stage of American Art. Mr. Binehart exhibits 
two small bas-reliefs at Washington, in the exhibition there, 
called respectively, "Night" and "Morning.". These, with a 
small statue, called the " Backwoodsman," at Baltimore, show 
knowledge of anatomy, and what is more valuable, great 
refinement of feeling. Mr. Binehart is engaged upon two or 
three works for the Oapitol-extension. 

Mr. F. B. Mayer, of Baltimore, draws with marked sucess: 
in crayon. We would especially notice an excellent head by . 
him, called " The Jester," being a study from life, arid one 

eated with decided artistic ability. 
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Miss Hosmee's statue of iEnone (described ia the February 
number of The Ceayojt) has, it seems, been purchased by a 
merchant of St. Louis, and is now in that city on public exhi- 
bition. A correspondent informs us, "it is the first event of 
the kind that city can boast of." 

The illustrated edition of " Bryant's Poems " promises to be a 
very fine work, so far as we can judge by the advance sheets 
that have been forwarded from England as proofs of the illus- 
trations. The drawings are mainly by Birket Foster, and they 
are beautifully engraved; The took is to be published by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and is to be ready by the end of this 
year. 

The collection of pictures belonging to A. E. Douglass, Esq., 
lately disposed of at auction, indicates a growing taste for Art 
in this community. The collection consisted mainly of paintings 
by American artists- The following pictures were disposed of 
at the prices affixed. A Landscape, by Doughty, brought $95. 
A small study . in oil Of " Ministering Angels," by Cole, 87£. 
" Francoqia Mountain," by Kensett, $525. " The Sibyl's Tem- 
ple," $310 ; and a landscape composition, " Recollections of 
Italy," $320, both by Oropsey. There were also sold several 
sketches by Cropsey, ranging from $10 to $90 each, according 
to size. A landscape, entitled " Gain and Abel," by 0. P. 
Cranch, brought $80. A picture by Ranney, called " The Cross- 
ing," brought $122. " The Artist's Brook, Conway," by Shat- 
tuck, brought $100. " Falls of Indian Brook," by Post, $80. 
A study, by Hart, $30. " The Lazy Lesson," by Lang, $105. 
"The Toilet," by Lazarus, $85. "The October Festa," by 
Hall, $800. Portraits of Presidents Madison and Monroe, by 
Gilbert Stuart, $565 each. 

GLEANINGS AND ITEMS. 

Aet-TJnions. — The North British Review for February, 1857, 
tinder this title has an article on the text that whatever is 
highest in the productions of mind, must of necessity oe un- 
popular ; making it by no means necessary, however, that the 
converse is true, the odds being on the whole woefully against 
the wanderer from traditionary paths, as the reviewer thinks. 
Art-Unions originated in Napoleon's day and domain, the idea 
passing thence into Flanders, and has latterly been acted upon in 
Prussia under the guidance of Humboldt. Messrs. Bell and Hill, 
in 1884, first worked it out in Edinburgh, whose public somehow 
found under the circumstances no great difficulty in getting over 
the idea of its encouragement to gambling propensities, for the 
patronage of Art at this time was at an exceedingly low ebb, 
and a few interested felt that something should be done. The 
Scottish Academy, already formed, proved that the public taste 
of that community was at such a low stage, that only the low- 
est class pictures could find purchaser*. Now, there came a 
change, it is said. £36,900 were raised iu nine years, and 
expended in works of Art, which were distributed to sub- 
scribers, and artists became jubilants. Their success was the 
instigation of other Art-Unions in Britain; and it is computed 
that up to the present time upwards of £1,000,000 has been 
collected, and expended among artists. The reports of these 
societies tell us they have been the cause of the increase of 
private patronaga in nearly the same ratio. The reviewer con- 
tends that the uniting of the few guineas that each subscriber 
only feels able to afford as encouragement to Art, into a larger 
sum under some such direction as these societies afforded, was 
the only way that the mass coul'd become serviceable to Art. 
This idea was reversed when the printsellers undertook to do 1 



the same tiling for selfish ends ; and their proceedings are of 
course reprehensible, because they catered to the low, popular 
taste, and did not attempt to raise it. 

The reviewer proceeds to comment upon the management of 
such unions, and discriminates between the Continental and Edin- 
burgh system of having an Art-committee to choose the pictures 
for the prizes, and the London system of having the drawer of a 
prize choose his own picture, according to the money drawn ; and 
is i n favor of the former, deeming public taste will find no regen- 
eration under the latter. A committee of the House of Commons, 
in 1845, reported in favor of the former, with some modifica- 
tions that the body of subscribers should choose a committee of 
three, and add thereto, of their own choice, an artist and an 
amateur. The reviewer prefers the old Edinburgh system of a 
committee of fifteen, with no outsiders, as being less open to 
the reception of individual prejudices. 

"We consider that the favorable aspect of Art-Unions is, that 
they can make an aggregate of individual means for the distribu- 
tion of Art, and perhaps for the encouragement of artists, which, 
however, is not guaranteed by the other unless under competent 
direction ; and the increased power consequent upon such an 
aggregate can be wielded more effectively than its divisional 
parts by themselves. "We will not enter now into the details 
of the injury to Art that comes from the mismanagement of 
such associations, or strike a balance between the risks. 

The Evening Post is publishing an excellent series of articles 
on the " Private Libraries of New York," and No. XII. of the 
series contains an account of the Eev. E. L. Magoon's collec- 
tion. The drawings by Turner, which have been already 
noticed in The Ceaton, are mentioned, together with two 
by that artist, which have come into Dr. Magoon's possession 
lately. 

One is " St. Bernard," accompanying which ia Landseer's drawing 
of the two noble -dogs of the St. Bernard breed, which Turner used in. 
the composition of hie sketch. There is another brilliant sketch by 
Turner, from nature, portraying land, river, inlet and open sea, canopied 
by a cleat sky, all aglow with the brightness of the morning sun, pre- 
senting a noble key to the " Rivers of Prance," " Southern Coast," 
"Rivers of England," "Harbors of England," and. the admirable 
commentaries upon these works of this distinguished artist by Ruskin. 

******** 
Four of the above Turners, together with the Stothard and Landseer, 
came into the collection directly from the hands of Mr. Ruskin, who, in 
placing them in the possession of the present owner, remarked, "In 
these drawings you have the essence of Turner." 

There are in the collection three handbooks filled with the sketches 
of the English artist Hardinge, containing many curious drawings of 
castles, tombs, inscriptions, and weapons of war — among which latter 
are representations of the swords worn by Robert Bruce and William 
Wallace. The collection contains a number of illustrated manuscripts, 
the most important of which is a rare Psalter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, which contains the readings of all the hymns quoted by Dante, 
after its litanies. 

Stores ramg % I tate. 

The Taste for ike Picturesque among the Greeks? is an 
instructive article, and one we should publish entire did not 
more pressing matter forestall the requisite space. "We can 
only, therefore, extract a few passages. Mr. Cope begins with 
what, we believe to be a true statement, that — 

"The accidental character of that faculty, or rather habit, of our 

minds, which commonly goes by the name oftante, is in nothing 

more distinctly marked than in the late growth and local development 

of that which is now considered the indispensable mark of a refined 

* By E. M. Cope. Cambridge Essays, 1856. 



